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Our Czechoslovakian 
Project Gathers 
Momentum 


The joint Unitarian-Quaker Commis- 
sion for Service in Czechoslovakia is happy 
to announce that it has received in cash 
and pledges approximately $6,200. The 
announcement is made under date of 
February 6, 1939. 

The commission is most pleased with a 
gift which came recently from the Czecho- 
slovak Club of Boston. This group, made 
up of Czechs and Slovaks now living in this 
vicinity, contributed $300, and in addi- 
tion, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the group 
contributed $50. The confidence which 
these people have placed in our commis- 
sion is very gratifying, as there is no group 
that is more interested in the situation than 
they. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sharp sailed from New 
York on the ‘‘Aquitania’? on Saturday, 
February 4. They expect to reach Prague 
about the middle of February. 

The commission wishes to express its 
gratitude not only to the Sharps and Miss 
Wastcoat, who have volunteered to per- 
form this difficult and arduous task, but to 
the Wellesley Hills church which has made 
it possible for the Sharps to go. It also 
desires to express its appreciation to all 
those who have contributed so generously 
to its funds. 

At a recent meeting of the commission, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter was elected secre- 
tary. In addition, the officers of the com- 
mission are Alfred F. Whitman, chairman, 
and Seth T. Gano, treasurer. The com- 
mission will need, as the months go on, 
increased funds to support the work. It 
has every confidence, however, that the 
work will be supported as the needs de- 
mand. Contributions should be sent to 
Mr. Gano at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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American Unitarian 
Association Nominations 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association presents the 
following list of nominees for office to be 
voted on at the annual meeting, May 25, 
1939: 

For regional vice president, term one year: 
Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me. C. 
Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. Lionel 
H. Duschak, Berkeley, Calif. Emmett 
Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio. James P. Hart, 
Fall River, Mass. Charles E. Russell, 
Ottawa, Can. Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Charles A. Wing, 
Denver, Colo. 

For director, term three years: Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss 
Sara Comins, Dorchester, Mass. Larry 
S. Davidow, Detroit, Mich. Edward P. 
Furber, Watertown, Mass. Mrs. Chester 


M. Lawrence, Portland, Ore. Mrs. O. G. 
Strong, Cleveland, O. 

For director representing educational 
agencies, term one year: Dr. Sydney B. 


Snow, Chicago, Ill. 

For director representing social agencies, 
term one year: Alfred M. Whitman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Nominating Committee: Walter R. Hunt, 
Chairman, Caroline S. Atherton, Howard 
B. Bard, Roland B. Greeley, Delta I. 
Jarrett, Payson Miller, Frank W. Scott, 
Edwin M. Slocombe, Laurence C. Staples, 
Helen G. Wise. 


Reception for Rev. 
and Mrs. Sharp 


A tea and reception in honor of Rev. 
and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp was given at 
the Regional Headquarters Office, Ten 
Park Avenue, New York, Friday after- 
noon, February 8. Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of churches in the Metropolitan 
area were invited and approximately fifty 
people attended. Among the guests pres- 
ent were Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Ernest W. 
Kuebler, and Brackett Lewis, Mr. Lewis 
representing the Butler Committee for 
Relief in Czechoslovakia. 


To the Ministers of 
Southern New England 


Calling all ministers of Southern New 
England! Under the auspices of the South- 
ern New England Council of Unitarian 
Church Conferences there will be held at 
Hopedale, Mass., on Monday, May 1, 
1939, a meeting for all the ministers of the 
nine conferences in the council, Cape Cod, 
Channing, Plymouth and Bay, Norfolk- 
Suffolk, Essex, North Middlesex, South 
Middlesex, Worcester, and Connecticut 
Valley. At this meeting there will be con- 
sidered the possibility of forming a local 
branch of the Ministerial Union for this 
area. 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged: 
10.30 a.m. Devotional service led by Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
11 a.m. Address and discussion, 
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“Our — 
Common Interests and Responsibili- 
ties.” Speaker, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. 


MN 

i 

12.30. Luncheon. 
1.30 p. m. Address and discussion, “How 
We Can Serve These Interests and Meet 


These Responsibilities.” Speaker, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage. 
Business, if any. 

3 p.m. Adjournment. 


All ministers of this area are urged to 
place this meeting foremost on their en- 
gagement calendars, and all ministerial 
associations are requested to promote the 
attendance of their members. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Reelects Officers 


The regular annual dinner and business 
meeting of the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N. Y., were held in January 
with an encouraging attendance of mem- 
bers and friends. At the business meeting 
the following officers were reelected unan- 
imously: Chester J. Brown, president; 
Mrs. Mary Wait, vice president; Harrison 
Ryder, secretary-treasurer; Robinson Bent- 
ley and William H. G. Repp, trustees. 
Reports were made by Mrs. O. J. Pettinger — 
for the Women’s Alliance, by Mr. Ryder > 
for the Men’s Club, and by the minister 
on “The State of the Church.” Special 
tribute was paid Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, 
aunt of President Roosevelt, whose regular 
attendance at church services and many 
generous contributions towards the church 
program have been so material a factor in 
strengthening the hands and upholding 
the spirits of this little outpost church of 
liberal religion in the Hudson Valley which ~ 
is now entering upon the seventy-second 
year of its history. 


Forthcoming Events 


February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rev. John N. Mark. 

February 19: All-Unitarian night, People’s 
Church, Chicago. Jan Masaryk, ‘“His- 
tory of Religious Liberty in Czecho- 
slovakia.” 


February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rev. John N. Mark. 


February 26: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman,! 
director of Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, speaking in the evening to the 
young people of the Chicago Area at the - 


First Unitarian Church. ° 


February 26: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
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; Last Words on the Mooney Case 


~ WE HAD INTENDED to let the letter of a California 
_ correspondent on the Mooney case, printed in this 
_ issue, answer itself—as it does if you read it analyti- 
eally. But that letter was followed by another from 
. theclerk of the Supreme Court of California. We print 
_ both letters—which together give what might be called 
_ the popular and the official attitudes of those who are 
opposed to the thesis of Mooney’s innocence and there- 

_ fore to the demand that Billings should be freed. 
There is one other point, however, that we must 
_ make before resting our own case. Both the lady in 
, this issue and the minister in last week’s issue misrep- 
a resented our attitude. They both spoke as if we were 
» taking Governor Olson’s word as against the word 
» of the courts of California. They conveniently over- 
looked the fact that we first discussed the case before 
“ Governor Olson took office. We based our remarks on 
the whole history of the case. We cannot repeat it 
_ here. But any readers who are still uninformed about 

ie may get the whole case in a nutshell by reading 
“Our American Dreyfus Case: A Challenge to Cali- 
i fornia Justice” by Lilian Symes. We know the author 
Band we know that before the publishers—the very 
_ respectable firm of Harper & Brothers—printed the 
“ original version of this story in their magazine they 
lt) had their lawyers check it. It is now in pamphlet 
form and may be consulted at most public libraries 
my (there may be exceptions to this in California). 
. Among other data, that pamphlet gives the con- 
a clusions of the section of “Lawless Enforcement of 
Law” of the Wickersham Commission on Law and 
Order. The consultants in the inquiry were Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., Walter H. Pollock, Carl Stern, and 
Thomas A. Halleran assisting. After a full analysis 
‘the conclusion of this body was that the Mooney 
trial was improperly conducted. 

_ However, certain forces were strong enough to 
delay the publication of this part of the Wickersham 
report—and it was only after the United States Senate 
ordered its publication that the public had a chance 
. | to read it. 

Lest any of our readers be led by the very small 
group of people who have taken issue with us into 
thinking that in espousing the cause of Mooney and 
Billings we have separated ourselves from the decent 
‘opinion of America—whereas we have merely aligned 
ourselves with it—let us quote from two sources which 
have not yet been called radical. One is The New York 
Times. In its issue of January 9 of this year appears 
an editorial from which we quote the first paragraph 
and a few more words: 


Most people in the United States will feel that Gov- 
ernor Olson’s pardon of Thomas J. Mooney disposes of 
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that unhappy case as well as it ever can be disposed of 
now. The passage of time has brought increasing reason 
to believe that his conviction was a miscarriage of 
justice accompanied by perjured testimony. 

To millions both in the United States and other 
lands Mooney had become a symbol of persecution. 
The fight to free him was a long one. But the end was 
inevitable after the first discovery of perjury in the 
case. . . . There will be those who say that his cell door 
was finally pried open by political pressure. This will 
not be true. It was the honest, gnawing doubt of those 
who disapproved of everything he stood for that freed 
him. 

. Whether it be construed as mercy or jus- 
tice the conscience of the nation will approve Governor 
Olson’s action. 


The other source is from an organ of opinion which 
we never expected to be quoting to buttress a posi- 
tion of ours. It is the most right wing religious jour- 
nal in the country: the Catholic weekly America. It 
is so right that it is a pro-Franco paper. Yet in its 
issue of January 21 it refers to ‘‘a belief, with which 
many agree and many disagree, that the man was never 
able to get a fair trial of the kind guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. We reached that 
conclusion before President Wilson’s investigators 
reported, and long before the Wickersham Commis- 
sion was thought of. Our opinion has been strength- 
ened by a study of every report available, with special 
attention given to reports made by men convinced 
of Mooney’s guilt.”’ 

America, it is interesting to note, thinks that 
the Supreme Court would have freed Mooney if his 
counsel had not bungled the matter of the appeal. 
However, now that Mooney is legally free, elementary 
consistency as well as elementary decency demands 
that Billings be freed also. 


Anti-Semitism Produces Its Opposite 


WHILE THERE IS, unfortunately, growing anti- 
Semitism in America, there is an immense amount of 
plain neutral ignorance of Jews and Judaism. It 
would not be unfair to say that thousands of Ameri- 
cans know nothing more about the Jews than that 
they bear the same name as the people mentioned in 
the Bible, that ten of their tribes were lost, and that 
they are very good at music and medicine—besides 
being shrewd business people. 

The trouble with such ignorance is that the 
vacuum it represents can so easily be filled with the 
pernicious nonsense of the anti-Semites. But the re- 
cent outrages in Germany were on such an unbeliev- 
able scale that many Americans have been shocked 
into the knowledge that we and other countries do 
have among other kinds of citizens in our borders some 
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that are called Jews, and if that knowledge grows and 
extends it will act as a preventative of anti-Semitism. 

We do not know how many Unitarian ministers 
have aided in furthering knowledge of Jewish ideals by 
inviting rabbis to take part in their services. We know 
that Rev. Walton E. Cole, in Toledo, has recently 
joined the local Jewish community in a sort of edu- 
cational exchange of ideas. Just before Christmas 
last year the May Memorial Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., welcomed the rabbi and members of Temple 
Concord to share their Christmas service—for the 
first time, it is believed, that Christians and Jews have 
ever shared in the celebration of that festival. Dr. 
Argow spoke on the significance of Christmas and 
Rabbi Benjamin Friedman spoke of the Jewish Hanuk- 
kah. Then early in January Rev. William Safford 
Jones invited Rabbi Samuel Epstein to take part in 
his service, and a large number of Rabbi Epstein’s 
congregation worshiped in the Unitarian church that 
morning and heard Dr. Jones preach on ‘The Old 
Testament and Modern Life: Our Debt to the Jews.”’ 
We reprint in another column the summary of this 
sermon which appeared in The Portsmouth Herald of 
the next day. 

Undoubtedly there have been a number of other 
such comings together of the representatives of the two 
allied forms of religion. That there is, for Unitarians, 
much in Judaism of inspiration and suggestive value 
for their own religious thinking, will be evident to 
anyone who turns to Professor Charles S. Braden’s 
little book, “Varieties of American Religion” (Wil- 
lett, Clark). There three types of contemporary 
Judaism are described by a representative of each and 
to read all three is to attain the sort of knowledge of 
Judaism which, though naturally elementary and 
even fragmentary, is sufficient to drive out of the 
mind all possibility of prejudice. 


Did Galsworthy “Have Something” ? 


THE MEETING of the Spanish Cortes in a cellar 
suggests that cellars, as the fashion editors would put 
it, are “coming in.” And, of course, that will have 
some very interesting repercussions in architecture. 
What, in a six-room catacomb, for instance, would cor- 
respond to the “scullery’”’ of a Victorian mansion? 
And, as such a dwelling would have no windows look- 
ing out on the world—unless a long barrel periscope 
is designed—would all the wall space be given to book- 
cases? But supposing the family—like most families 
of the present day—does not read? 

That, it may be objected, shows undue cultural 
pessimism because we are not talking about families 
of the present day but of tomorrow. But, as Pro- 
fessor Max Lerner reminds us in the title of his latest 
book, “‘it is later than you think,” and tomorrow is 
just around the corner. 

Indeed this meeting of the Cortes reminds The 
New York Times that: 


. . . . following the stories of the building of un- 
derground airdromes, underground shelters for the civil 
population and so on, all over Europe, it is a reminder 
that inhabitants exist on the surface of the earth only 
on sufferance. 

In ancient times prophets dreamed of the day of 
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the Lord, that great and terrible day when men would 

call on the rocks to cover them; forty years ago H. G. 

Wells pictured Martians in control of the surface of the 

earth, and the scattered human survivors of the popula- 

tion of London planning to live in the sewers. But it 

seems these seers underestimated the capacity of the 

human mind; we need no extra-terrestrial agency to 
drive us underground. 

And to that we may add that another modern 
writer, the French sociologist, Gabriel Tarde, has 
written a book, ‘Underground of Man,” which we 
have intended for some time to discuss in these pages. 
But that is a digression, for the point of that book is 
not the point made by The Times. 

That point is simply that the combination of 
idiocy and selfishness of our international policies are 
threatening almost literally to drive us into the earth. 
And it reminds us that such a development had among 
its early prophets the British novelist, John Gals- 
worthy. It was shortly after the war, when we were 
all discussing how to make the world a place fit for 
heroes to live in, that John Galsworthy gave a public 
lecture in the University of Chicago on that general 
theme. Galsworthy, as he himself admitted, was 
neither an economist nor a student of realistic polities, 
and some of his suggestions made on that evening 
seemed naive. In fact some of them were naive. But 
one that seemed naive at the time and now seems less 
so was his suggestion that the nations of the earth get 
together and solemnly decide to burn up every air- 
plane and dirigible and every plan for one and every 
textbook on how to make one. 

Short of that, said he, there was no way of avoid- 
ing our ultimate fate: to be driven underground and 
live like moles. To distinguish between military and 
civil planes would not do, he said: they were too 
easily convertible. Mankind had simply got hold of 
something which it was not to be trusted with. After 
all, the only benefit of the airplane was to get some- 
where more quickly: here, of course, he was forgetting 
quite a lot. And that benefit we could well forego 
in order to stay on an earth that was not subject to 
sudden death from the clouds. 


That such attack is sudden as well as unpre- 


cedentedly terrifying is shown with scientific precision 
and dramatic force in a small book, “Air Raid,” by 
John Langdon-Davies (London: George Routledge), 
a book which will doubtless be issued very soon by an 
American publisher. Its subtitle is “The Technique 
of Silent Approach High Explosive Panic,” and it is 
based on the author’s personal studies of what went on 
in Barcelona. The book is not one of political propa- 
ganda but of technical inquiry. It demonstrates that, 


in the high and silent approach to a city and in the use — 


of certain types of explosive, the attacker by air has a 


new and revolutionary method which not only pro- — 


duces physical damage and casualties but which pro- 
duces panic on a large scale. 
the author says: 

“The raids were not designed to attack or destroy 
military objectives; indeed the technique deliberately 
employed made this impossible except by pure acci- 
dent. Yet they very nearly won the war for the Spanish 
Rebels. 

“T was unable to find anyone who did not frankly 
admit that he was reduced to a state of impotent terror 
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Describing certain raids ; : 


by the end of the period, and careful observers went 
so far as to suggest that had the technique been used for 
another forty-eight hours there would have been a 
total paralysis of the life of the city and of the power to 
Sh ee 


The author goes on to show that present air raid 


_ precautions are of no avail against this new technique 


_ objectives.” 


—which is aimed at nerves and not at “military 
While his instances of defense measures 


Poetry and Devotion —V 


William Butler Yeats 


IN “THE COURTS: A Figure of the Epiphany” 
Alice Meynell contrasted the similes, the symbolisms, 


_ the ceremonies of poetry with poetry’s essence: what 


the golden doors led to was not ever more beautiful 
and elaborate rooms and galleries, but the open, dewy, 


_ sky-covered plot: 


Plain, behind oracles, it is; and past 

All symbols, simple; perfect, heavenly-wild, 

The song some loaded poets reach at last— 
The kings that found a Child. 


That does not exactly describe the poetic pil- 


| grim’s progress just closed by the death of W. B. 
- Yeats. 


Yeats did, however, sail a somewhat similar 


_ course. When the older among us first heard of him, 


he was a poet of the esthetic movement, a disciple of 


| Walter Pater and a friend of that poet and essayist 


whom most of us considered terribly decadent, 
Arthur Symons. But Yeats had a different and in a 
sense a fresher—though an ancient—subject matter: 


_ Celtic mythology. It was an ideal medium in which 


to sing detachment from the outer world, which in 
Yeats’ idiom was literally the outer or blanketing 
world: 


How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud shadows? 
I only know that all we know comes from you, 

And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 

Is Eden far away, or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping-hook and lie 

In the last ridge of the barley? Do our woods 

And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods, 

More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds? 

Is Eden out of time and out of space? 

And do you gather about us when pale light 

Shining on water and fallen among leaves, 

And winds blowing from flowers, and whirr of feathers 
And the green quiet, have uplifted the heart? 


But even as a young poet Yeats knew that the 


_ realm of faery was, if I may use an awkward figure, 


an incompatible in the prescription of human life: 


There’s many a strong farmer 
Whose heart would break in two, 

If he could see the townland 

That we are riding to; 

Boughs have their fruit and blossom 
At all times of the year; 

Rivers are running over 


are taken from British practice the book as a whole is 
of extraordinary interest to American readers. 

And it emphasizes as do so many other things 
today the importance of what Mr. Galsworthy had to 
say. His literal proposal—burn up all the air craft— 
is chimerical. But his prophecy that unless we do 
we will all become moles is less chimerical even when 
taken literally, and when taken in a more or less 
symbolic sense it is sober, sickening truth. 


By the Editor 


With red beer and brown beer. 

An old man plays the bagpipes 

In a golden and silver wood; 
Queens, their eyes blue like the ice 
Are dancing in a crowd. 


The little fox he murmured, 

“O what of the world’s bane?” 
The sun was laughing sweetly, 
The moon plucked at my rein; 
But the little red fox murmured 
“O do not pluck at his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 
That is the world’s bane.” 


And he knew also that though he might be an 
esthete, an occultist, a poet, he was also a son of Ire- 
land: 

Know, that I would accounted be 
True brother of a company 

That sang, to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song; 
Nor be I any less of them, 

Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 

Before God made the angelic clan, 
Trails all about the written page. 


But soon after the turn of the century the note 
changes. Curiously enough Yeats as a thinker still 
carries a cumbrous apparatus: he seems to reject the 
whole scientifie point of view in favor of what may 
loosely be called occultism. To read his autobio- 
graphical work and some of his essays is to be puzzled 
and irritated, as if one had to sit by while a navigator 
who rejected the Copernican astronomy plotted his 
position by Ptolemaic tables. But to read his poetry 
is to get more and more away from that kind of anti- 
quated baggage. And with what result? That the 
poetry becomes barer, more severe, didactic or of the 
forum and market place? It does become barer and 
more severe. As Yeats himself says at the end of 
“Responsibilities” (1914): 


A Coat 
I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 
But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eye 


As though they’d wrought it. 
' Song, let them take it 

For there’s more enterprise 

In going naked. 


Yes, it becomes severer but not didactic and not 
prosy. The stripping away of adherent beauties lets 
the real beauty be seen. Conventional symbols like 
the rose upon the rood of time that was red and sad 
and proud—but that never grew in a garden, being 
the product of a Rosicrucian séance room—give place 
to living symbols: to the wild swans of Coole, for 
example: 


The trees are in their autumn beauty 
The woodland paths are dry; 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a quiet sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. .. . 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams, or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. ... 


In one of the earlier poems, addressed to a woman 
he loved, Yeats had said : 


All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and old, 

The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman, splashing the wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the depths of 
my heart. 


There is in that sentiment a sort of pseudo-aris- 
tocracy of spirit. A few readers may remember a pas- 
sage in one of H. G. Wells’ stories of the supernatural— 
it may have been “The Time Machine,” although I 
am inclined to think it was a short story. In any 
event the hero is transported to a nonhuman environ- 
ment. On his return to earth after a rather shattering 
experience he says—I quote from a memory of many 
years ago—‘‘How sweet it was to hear a cart come 
clattering down the street”—though it could not have 
been in such a jingly meter. 

And that, more or less, was what Yeats, as a 
poet at least, was destined to learn. The earlier poetry, 
then, represents a type of worship which is turned from 
the world, which is monastic, or sidereal, or intro- 
verted, but which is not a matter of moment to any 
but the worshiper and which is not healthy or per- 
manently satisfying for him: 


The little fox he murmured 
“O what of the world’s bane?” 


In the later poetry Yeats is still an aristocrat, but 
like all the aristocrats who merit that description in 
its good sense he feels his solidarity with the humble. 
In his earlier poetry, of course, he was at times aris- 
tocratic in the less noble sense of the word. In “The 
Green Helmet,” for instance, we find the following: 


Upon a Threatened House 
How should the world be luckier if this house, 
Where passion and precision have been one 
Time out of mind, became too ruinous 
To breed the lidless eye that loves the sun? 
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And the sweet laughing eagle thoughts that grow 
Where wings have memory of wings, and all 
That comes of the best knit to the best? although 
Mean roof-trees were the sturdier for its fall. 

How should their luck run high enough to reach 
The gifts that govern men, and after these 

To gradual Time’s last gift, a written speech 
Wrought of high laughter, loveliness and ease? 


I quote that partly to show that side of Yeats’ 
attitude and in part for the magnificent rhetoric of the — 
clause beginning in the second line. And what a rebuke 
that phrase “‘passion and precision” holds for all life as _ 
well as for all art which is the one without the other: 
which imagines that passion and intellect are anti- 
thetical, immiscible qualities. But Synge might 
have corrected the later lines: for his own written 
speech he had to go to the spoken speech of the 
peasant. 

But the war and the Irish rebellion purged, per- 
haps, Yeats’ aristocracy of its “mean roof-tree” 
notes, and we find him writing such a poem as the 
one in which he abjures the larger political issues and 
says that in future: 


“My country is Killtartan’s Cross 
My countrymen Killtartan’s poor” 


and an earlier one contrasting a country fisherman 
and the dull, sophisticated men of the cities, ending 
with the cry: 

.... BeforeIamold 

I shall have written him one 

Poem maybe as cold 

And passionate as the dawn. 


Again a juxtaposition of what the sentimentalists 
think are incompatible: this time the passionate and 
the cold. But Yeats is writing from the point of view 
of a man who has reached autumn. Figure after 
figure shows it: 


Suddenly I saw the cold and rook-delighting heaven... . 


And the thought of the poems, though as pas- 
sionate as ever, begins to reflect it. Of these later 
poems one contains the expression of a religious in- 
sight which perhaps could only come to an old and 
weatherbeaten poet. In a review of one of his books I 
quoted it and remarked that the last line was a 
triumph. But here is the poem and here is what I said 
of it then. The author, by the way, accompanies this 
poem with a note telling of its genesis, how the sight of 
the clouds he describes suggested to him that men 
froze thought into forms “other than human life”: 


The Magi 
Now as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye, 
In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depths of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 
The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


The rhythmic movement, itself level and unruf-— 
fled like the movements of the clouds, will be obvious — 
to whomsoever reads the poem naturally, not trying to 
jump from stress to stress. But it is a movement 
which is altogether out of the orthodox limits of the 


usual and artificial method of scansion by classical feet. 
And what a triumph in setting a key and keeping 
within it is that ending. For Calvary, according to 
our distance from it, physical or psychical, may be 
_ anything from a lynching bee to a decoration in stained 
i glass. In the poem, Calvary, to human thought as a 
_ whole, ever tending to distance itself from the reality, is 
_ simply a turbulence, unsatisfying because seen merely 
_as that, while, in that thought-packed last line, the 
birth of Christ which led to Calvary, which is, so to 
speak, meaningless without it, is not only pictured in 
its very essentials but with the implication of rebuke 
to unsatisfied human thought: because it is a datum 
or a donum, a once for all, not something that can be 
repeated in any form that human thought may way- 
_wardly desire. As if the sentiment of Christianity 
could be greedily lapped up and its tragedy left un- 
touched. 


All this I said when I reviewed the book in which 
the poem first appeared. I sent the review to Mr. 
Yeats and he wrote back that no other critic had ever 
quoted that line. The fact that I had, interested him, 
he said, because he considered it the best single line 
he had ever written. While I have not read every 
line Yeats wrote afterward, I would not be surprised 
if that line still stood as his best. 

Even as incomplete a review of Yeats’ lyrical 
poetry as this confessedly is, would be culpably in- 
complete—from the point of view of these articles 
—if it did not contain mention of the series of poems 
written after the death of one of Yeats’ close friends, 
Mabel Beardsley, the sister of the already deceased 
Aubrey Beardsley. But that series, with other poems 
by contemporary writers which deal with death, I wish 
to treat separately: for there the theme outsoars the 
question of authorship. 


ITo What Extent Do the Ideals of the Church 


Support the Business System ? 


A Laymen’s League Partnership sermon preached 
in Gardner, Mass. 


“HOW FAR can the Ethical Ideals of the Church be 
practiced in Business?” 
This question assumes the existence of two sep- 
arate and distinct entities and inquires to what extent 
_ one of them, “the Ethical Ideals of the Church,” may 
_ be superimposed upon the other, ‘‘Business.”’ Before 
_ we attempt to answer it, let us see if we cannot bring 
into clearer focus what is meant by each of these. 
Perhaps we shall discover that they are not so distinct 
_ as the question assumes. 
In the Ware Lecture last spring, John Haynes 
. | Holmes discussed, in one section of his address, the 
_ lag between the developments in the political life of 
| this country at the time of the Revolutionary War and 
the religious life as expressed in the Churches. At the 
very time that men were acting on the assumption 
that men were free and equal beings endowed with in- 
alienable rights and capable of great achievements, 
the Churches of the land were still preaching the 
downright depravity of man. ‘There was no spiritual 
philosophy behind this idea of democracy, not a trace 
of mystical idealism, nothing that moved in the inner 
as contrasted with the outer lives of men.” It was 
more than fifty years before Emerson, prophet of the 
soul, pioneered in giving to the nation a religion 
worthy of the life of a democratic people, and today, 
more than one hundred and sixty years afterward, 
the Churches have not yet begun to incorporate 
into their life the ideals by which men have been guid- 
ing their political life in this nation. 
This is all by way of saying that the ethical ideals 
of the Church are not banners on the far horizon by 
which society guides its forward movement. Rather, 
when society has moved forward, then, and then only, 
the Church comes forward to occupy ground long 
since made safe for it. The Church is the last in- 
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stitution to catch up with the ideals men live by, and 
it is the last to let go of outworn ideals when society 
moves forward. This is as true of the economic realm 
as it is of the political. 


Not a Condemnation but a Distinction 


This is not necessarily to be taken as condemna- 
tion of the Church. Its function is to conserve those 
values already won until something better appears. 
It moves slowly for fear that the values already won 
may be lost. It looks askance at those pioneers who 
venture out in quest of higher, unrealized values. In 
the name of the ideals already achieved, it may even 
seek to destroy such individuals. 

Jesus’ words to the leaders of the religious in- 
stitutions of his people not only reveal a penetrating 
understanding of how religious institutions functioned 
in his day, but are also a commentary on our own. 
“Ye build the tombs of the prophets and garnish the 
sepulchers of the righteous. And say, ‘If we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets.’ 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 
are the children of them which killed the prophets.” 

It would appear, then, that the fundamental as- 
sumption in the question, “How Far Can the Ethical 
Ideals of the Church Be Practiced in Business?” is un- 
warranted. It is not a question of ideals belonging to 
the Church being practiced in business. The ques- 
tion is, ‘““To what extent do the ideals of the Church 
support and enforce the business system?” 

For the ideals which the Church holds up to men, 
through its spokesmen, the clergy, are just those 
ideals which support the society of which the Church 
is a part. In this way it contributes to the stability 
of that society, and for this reason responsible mem- 
bers of that society support it. So, a man of my ac- 
quaintance contributes regularly to both the Uni- 
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tarian and the Roman Catholic Churches for the very 
good reason that, in his opinion, both are bulwarks of 
the society in which he lives. 


Society Pioneers, Church Consolidates 

When society is undergoing very rapid change, 
as it is today, and the Church cannot keep up with the 
progress it is making, then people cease to support it 
as faithfully. If that change is too rapid, or revolu- 
tionary, the Church may even disappear to make way 
for some other form of religious institution which must, 
in its turn, inevitably have the function of consolidat- 
ing ground won by society at large. 

What William Allen White said about politics, 
namely, that it is business’ alter ego, might with equal 
justice be said of religion. To give credit where credit 
is due, it should be noted that Karl Marx, after years 
of patient study, formulated the thesis, of which Mr. 
White’s remark is but one illustration, that all forms 
of culture receive their shape and substance and are 
determined by the basic business system of a society. 

A study of the business system ought to give us a 
pretty good idea of what ideals the Church stands for, 
or a study of the ideals of the Church ought to give 
us a fair notion of what the business system is like. 
Let us consider both at once. 

Our business system is one which is run for a 
money profit. As Charles Schwab, the steel magnate, 
said before a Senate Committee in 1933, ‘I was not 
engaged in making steel. I was making money.” 
So when money cannot be made, steel will not be 
produced. The same thing is true of shoes and seal- 
ing-wax and cabbages. It may even be true of kings. 
The fact that human beings suffer for lack of shoes and 
sealing-wax is quite beside the point. Human need 
is entirely secondary to profit. 

In such a system we might expect the Church to 
measure its achievements in terms of money. Nor are 
we disappointed. Size, bigness, magnificence, are as 
often as not the things people point to in describing 
the value of a church. The salary of the minister is 
the measure of his success. I do not mean all churches, 
nor all ministers. I mean most of them. 

Our business system is individualistic, based on a 
laissez faire theory of economics so far as possible. 
That government is best which governs least. The 
good of all depends upon allowing each, in his own way, 
to exploit his own abilities and those of his fellows to 
the utmost. 

Parallel to this is a system of laissez faire in re- 
ligion. That Church is: best which interferes least 
with its constituents. In this respect, the liberal 
Churches are far ahead of all others in meeting the 
needs of contemporary society. For that reason ours 
is a Church which has a particular appeal to men in 
business. 

Our business system is one which depends upon 
great inequalities in wealth. If it does not depend 
upon them, it has at least created them. At the same 
time that business was paying low wages, it was turn- 
ing more and more money into the creation of factories 
which were to produce goods more and more efficiently 
for people who were getting less and less in wages, pro- 
portionally, with which to buy back the goods they 
produced. 
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The Church has a double-barreled set of ideals to 
meet this situation. On the one hand, it has preached 
the high virtue of thrift and industry, as an examina- 
tion of the utterances of divines during the last hun- 
dred years will quickly substantiate. God prospers 
the arm of the thrifty. ‘“‘Whatsoever the righteous 
man doeth it shall prosper.’”’ On the other hand, it 
has preached the necessity of obedience to that law 
and order which has been a cloak for the exploitation 
of the masses all too often. ‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with the world.” 


When Business Asks Government Aid 


Ours is a business system which, because it de- 
pends upon more and more capital turned again and 
again into more and more factories, requires new and 
increasing markets for survival. When new markets 
are cut off, then trouble begins. To accomplish this 
end, business has utilized government. Allow me to 
quote Mr. White again on this point, since he most 
certainly is not to be considered a ‘‘crack-pot, radi- 
cal.” 

Each (Senator) in addition to being a Senator from 

his own state was quite likely to take the color of his 

record from the leading industrial interests or com- 

mercial organizations of his state. So steel had its 

Senators, and oil its Senatorial leaders; textiles some- 

times had three or four New England Senators, rail- 

ways had their favorites, coal its pets, the food in- 
terests their special champions, and so through the list. 


The struggle for the world market has led to 
economic warfare between the nations with now one 
and then another assuming the role of “aggressor na- 
tion.”” Tariffs, quotas, propaganda and a host of 
allied devices sometimes backed by the strong arm of 
gunboats have been employed to win and to hold the 
market. When economic warfare has led us into armed 
warfare with another nation, more than any other 
factor, business has been responsible. Other causes 
may have been operative as inciting forces, but funda- 
mentally investments have been at the bottom of it. 
In the light of the telegram of Ambassador Page to 
President Wilson one month before our entry into the 
last war to the effect that unless we went in on the 
side of the allies we would lose our money, that if we 
did, we could look forward also to a boom business 
period, how else shall we explain our entrance into the 
war? 

The ideals of the Church during the last war 
fitted the requirements of the business system to a T. 
Read some of the books that were turned out at that 
time by our leading churchmen on “Christian Citizen- 
ship’? and you will see for yourself. ‘‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for afriend.’’ As though nations won wars by sending 
their strong young men out to die instead of to kill. 
If the churchmen had preached the duty of killing 
for their country, rather than dying for it, they would © 
have at least been honest men. 


Our Present Situation 


Today we are in a world on the verge of war, and 
soon we shall be hearing much of the need for de- 
fending freedom from the dictator’s aggressions. As 
though the dictator nations were not the children of 


the greed of capitalist nations and of the business con- 
trolled governments of those nations! When men 
have lived by the sword of economic warfare, they 
must expect to die by it. The Church today, as we 
might expect, is playing into the hands of the same 
interests by whipping up the antipathy of the people 
toward these nations. Rather than stressing what a 


__ fine people we are, matchless in strength and freedom, 


we ought to be thinking about our responsibility for 
the situation. But it is easier to preach the joys of 
freedom than the necessity for understanding and 
tolerance. 

The business machinery of the nation has broken 
down. Ten million men are unemployed and three 
million are on W. P. A. at a wage far below that neces- 
sary for subsistence. Our remedy for this situation is 
to cut the W. P. A. allotment and so to destroy that 
much more purchasing power. Such economic suicide 
is a rare sight in history. Two thirds of the families 
in the country are living on incomes less than suf- 


ficient to provide a minimum standard of living. One 
third of the nation is poverty stricken. 

Whether the Church has become so inextricably 
involved in the business system that it can survive 
only if the system survives is at least an open ques- 
tion. There are signs that it has at last begun to move 
forward again, away from the individualism and the 
self-centeredness of the old supernaturalism, toward 
ideals of cooperation and group activity based on a 
view of the world which sees man as holding his des- 
tiny in his own hands. In doing so, the Church is 
simply beginning to move forward into areas that 
science has taken long since. 

When the new world that is stirring within the 
shell of an outmoded business system finally bursts 
the old asunder, the Church will have its place. 
Whether it will be the Church as we know it, or 
whether it will be so different as to be unrecognizable 
to those of us who are so familiar with the Church to- 
day, remains to be seen. 


Man Can Trust His Own Soul 


A layman’s sermon preached in All Souls’ Church, 

New York City. 

TODAY is not only the first Sunday of a new year, 
it is the first day of a new year. On this day for a long 
time it has been the custom for many people to take 
stock of themselves and to make new year’s resolutions. 
If it be a good thing for the individual to do this, then, 
surely, it is desirable for a group of people, for a 
church, to look at themselves and the world in which 
they live and to see what are their obligations. 

Why is it that we see so much envy, jealousy, 
bitterness, hate, cruelty, lying, malice? No doubt we 
have all of us asked ourselves that question a hundred 
times; and probably we have found no satisfactory 
answer. It may be that there is no one answer. But 
one thing does seem to be clear: wherever these ugly 
qualities are displayed, there, always, is fear. Think 
of any situation you like and you will find that under- 
lying it is fear. But to say this is not really to answer 
the question; for fear is never a cause: it is the expres- 
sion of or the result of a condition. And that condi- 
tion in our troubled world of today I believe is lack of 
self-confidence—the absence in men of confidence in 
themselves. To say that lack of self-confidence is the 
cause of all the insecurity and viciousness may be an 
exaggeration. However, I am convinced that back 
of the fear which has gripped men’s hearts lack of self- 
confidence is invariably to blame. 

Now, lack of self-confidence has three inseparable 
companions—despair, dependence and credulity; and 
over this group constantly hovers fear. Where one is 
present all are present. 

There are hundreds of manifestations of this 
lack of self-confidence. This morning there is time 
to give only five illustrations. The first and most 
obvious example is the rise of the dictator in the so- 
called totalitarian countries and the greatly increased 
power and authority placed in the central government 
of what we call democratic countries. Why is it that 
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men without any feeling of regret throw away rights 
and liberties which their fathers, their grandfathers 
and their great grandfathers fought even unto death 
to win? There is only one possible reason. They have 
lost self-confidence: they have no confidence in their 
own capabilities, no will to help themselves. Filled 
with despair they seek someone or something upon 
which they can lean. However bad is the thing upon 
which they depend, it is better than relying upon 
themselves. Possessed by fear and credulity they 
cling to anyone who promises a happy state of affairs, 
however impossible of fulfillment. 

Another example of the condition of which we are 
speaking was given one Sunday evening of last Octo- 
ber when over the radio was broadcast a dramatiza- 
tion of H. G. Wells’ fantasy of a visit by men from 
Mars to earth. Tens of thousands of people were 
thrown into a panic; they rushed to the telephone to 
get details; they jumped into automobiles to speed to 
the scene of the supposed disaster. Nearly all of our 
news commentators had something to say about this 
extraordinary behavior of people; and most of them 
pointed to it as a horrible example of the failure of our 
educational system. Certainly it was that. But the 
chief significance of the way people behaved was the 
total lack of self-confidence displayed. And with this 
lack of confidence, of course, were the despair and 
fear which made them believe what they heard issuing 
from a mechanical contrivance upon which they had 
become dependent. 

Not since the sixteenth century, perhaps not in 
all history, have so many persons had recourse to as- 
trologers, necromancers and fortune-tellers as now. 
Here is a third illustration of the prevailing lack of self- 
confidence. For only failure to trust the resources 
within themselves could create the fear and despair 
to drive people to such extreme credulity and de- 
pendence. 

With all this evidence of the lack of confidence by 
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man in himself, one well may ask: What about re- 
ligion? What has happened to Christianity? For if 
religion might properly be expected to do one thing 
above all others, it would be to give man self-con- 
fidence. Yet there is no self-confidence in the hearts 
of millions of men and women, in whole nations which 
for countless generations have called themselves 
Christian. Men are saying that Christianity has 
failed; that the Christianity which has been known and 
preached for centuries may have been suited to an 
earlier time but is without power in our modern world 
with its greatly increased knowledge by man of him- 
self and the universe. 

Let us hear what a representative of that Chris- 
tianity has to say. I shall read to you from an edi- 
torial of the issue of October 19, 1988 (page 1255), 
of The Christian Century, which is an undenominational 
journal of the orthodox Protestant Churches of the 
United States. This is what the editorial says: 


The Church must awake to the dreadful realization 
that it can only convincingly proclaim and validate its 
faith in the face of such a challenge as Hitler cast at 
Munich by giving proof in deed that the Christian 
gospel can actually be applied to events such as the 
nations have been engaged in during these last twenty 
years. When it is said that the Church must become 
responsible for the character of civilization, it is at pre- 
cisely such inescapable points as this that its responsi- 
bility must be discharged. No other human institution 
is so fatefully brought to judgment by Hitler’s victory as 
the Christian Church. Its faith is on trial. Has it a 
faith on which men can be brought to rely for the con- 
duct of all their affairs, national as well as individual? 

So far, let there be no mistake, the answer is No! 
It is not alone Hitler who has not believed in the validity 
of the “Christian virtues’; the Church itself has not 
believed. It has not believed, at least, sufficiently to 
produce children who have believed. And it will be 
harder to believe now than ever before, because now 
the Church must certify this faith in the face of Hitler’s 
triumphant denial. Yet this is the responsibility of 
the Christian Churches, especially in nations which are 
still accused of a determination to hold and exploit more 
than their fair share of earth’s riches. Hitler’s chal- 
lenge has progressed far beyond mere interference with 
clerical prerogatives or sacramental practices. His 
challenge now requires a defense of the Christian faith 
itself—a defense possible for our generation only in terms 
of a new spirit and a new method in the conduct of the 
affairs of the nations which “bear the name of Christian.” 
Can the Church bring that to pass? 


Now what is the most significant thing about this 
editorial which is so full of significance? Unques- 
tionably it is the way the editorial ends. How does 
it end? Does it end with a note of triumph, with the 
word that Christianity can and will prevail? It does 
not. It ends with a question mark, with the question: 
Can the Christian faith defend itself against the chal- 
lenge of Hitler? Where one might properly look for 
assurance there is doubt. Here again is lack of self- 
confidence. 

Unfortunately all of the forces which are pulling 
man down are not outside Christianity; some are 
within the Church of Christ. Perhaps some of you 
are familiar with the theology of Karl Barth, which 
sometimes is called radical supernaturalism and 
sometimes super supernaturalism. It raises Christ 
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crucified to a super supergod, and holds that man is 
helpless; that no good which men do can benefit either 
themselves or their fellowmen; that this will be a better 
world only by the working of a super supernatural 
miracle. What is there in all this, which bears the 
name Christian, that even remotely resembles the re- 
ligion of Jesus of Nazareth? It can only be the theol- 
ogy of an individual, frustrated, defeated, who, be- 
cause he has no confidence in himself, is without con- 
fidence in all men. It is the religion of despair. All 
that man has learned and achieved in his long hard 
struggle through the ages is cast aside. Deadening 
superstition stalks abroad. And yet, this religion of 
despair has spread over the continent of Europe; 
it has invaded England; and it has penetrated our own 
shores. If great masses of men embrace this theology, 
then mankind will have taken a giant stride on the 
road which leads not forward but backward to the 
Dark Ages and beyond. 

Now what about ourselves; what about our own 
Church, our own religion? Have we too succumbed 
to the fear and despair which everywhere are evident? 
Or have we defense against the mighty breakers which 
beat against man, destroying his self-confidence? 
There is only one answer to this question. Yes, we 
have defense; not only defense but also something 
better—offense! For ours is not merely a religion of 
negations: it is a religion of affirmations. 

Man is not sinful by nature. Man is not estranged 
from God. Man is not lost and helpless in a hostile 
world. In spite of all the evil which men do; in spite 
of all the sins which men commit; in spite of all the 
horrible cruelties which men inflict upon one another, it 
is our invincible conviction that man is essentially good. 

Often when we live very close to a person we are 
so conscious of his mannerisms and routine behavior 
that we do not appreciate how great is his influence 
upon us, how dependent we are upon him, how much 
we are guided by his counsel and advice; and we over- 
look entirely his significance and value to the com- 
munity. This same sort of thing holds true for many 
of us in reference to our religion. Weare so taken up 
with the business of everyday living that we do not 
realize how important a part our religion plays in that 
living, how great and noble are the principles of that 
religion; and we fail to see what would be the value and 
importance of our religion to men and women who 
know nothing about it. 

Not less important than the convictions them- 
selves which we hold is the way by which we arrive 
at them. They are imposed upon us by no external 
agency whatsoever. They are ours by insight, by an 
inward awareness. 

This method of achieving convictions is priceless; 
its value cannot be overestimated. You do not need 
to take my word for it. You do not need to take the 
word of any Unitarian for it; you can take the word 
of a Baptist. In his sermon on the sixteenth of last 
October, at Riverside Church, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick said (as reported in The New York Herald- 
Tribune on the day following): ‘‘ “There are two kinds 


of religion in the world today; closed religion, such as — 


that which imposes set creeds and negative commands 
upon men from without; and open religion, which puts 
within man something supremely good, beautiful and 


tellectualism of Unitarians. 
_tellectualism? Let us see. A man comes to us, cry- 
ing: “Tell me. 


true, as though it were his very self, so that he finds 
happiness, freedom and power in the living up to it.’ 
He added that closed religions could become the ‘most 
damning’ influences on human life, but that open re- 


ligion was the supreme builder of great personality.” 
If ever in this world there was a Church which 


; | had an open religion it is this Church. We have here 
“| and have had from the day the Church was organized 


120 years ago the kind of religion which Dr. Fosdick, 


| by his own words which you have just heard, is trying 


with all his might and main to give to the people of 


- his own Church. 


Sometimes complaint is made about the cold in- 
What is this cold in- 


Tell me; and I will believe.”” And we 
answer: “No man and no institution may tell you. 


Search! Search; and that which you seek you will find 


in your own soul! For you have a soul—an immortal 


soul! Between you and God stands no intermediary. 
_ Between you and Jesus is no barrier of creed or dogma. 


What we can do for you is to help you to realize the 


_ revelation within your own soul and to help you to be 
| true to that which you there behold. You can trust 
- your own soul 


i? 
Is there anything cold about that? Why, it burns 


with the very fire of life itself! 
Because we can say this, does it mean that we can 


take a holier than thou attitude towards the world? 
- It does not. 


Can we be smug? Certainly not. 


_. Unitarian smugness is not different from or better 
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than Episcopalian smugness or any other kind of 


- smugness. 


As I see it, a Church has two primary or basic 
functions: one—to provide for its members a life giving 
and a life sustaining religion; two—to spread this re- 
ligion far and wide. In order to carry out this second 
function a Church must have a sense of mission. So 
important is this in my estimation that I would say 
that if a Church does not have a sense of mission it is 
not really a Church at all. 

When I speak of mission I do not use the word 
with any particular or special meaning, such as a 
mission sent to a foreign country. Rather do I mean 
that larger, more all-inclusive thing—a sense of mis- 
sion; that feeling of possessing something of such in- 
trinsic and inestimable value that it must be shared 
with others, so that they too may experience its bene- 
fits and know its joys. We have a sense of mission in 


-this Church; but there have been periods, especially 


in the last fifty years, when both here and in our fel- 
lowship of churches this sense of mission has been 
weak, almost nonexistent. 

It can no longer be allowed to be weak. It must 
be made strong. For clearly the need of the world 
today is a religion which will give man confidence in 
himself. And the challenge of the world today is to us 
—to our sense of mission—to provide men with the 
religious conviction that they, individually, do count 
for something, that they are not mere pawns on a 
universal chess board. 

Many years ago John Woolman, the Quaker, 
wrote in his journal, “All true Christians are of the 
same spirit, but their gifts are diverse.” We would 
do well to keep this in mind; and in remembering it 


to recall not so much that our gifts are different from 
other Christians as that they are gifts, and that as 
such we have the obligation to make use of them. In 
America today there are millions of men and women 
who feel that they no longer can travel the orthodox 
road to Christ and who, because they know nothing 
of our road to Christ, follow no Christian path. Here 
certainly is a field for our special gifts. There are other 
millions, constantly increasing in numbers, who have 
never had any religious background or training what- 
soever. None can doubt that here too is a field for our 
special gifts. 

It has become a commonplace to say that freedom 
of religion can exist only in democratic countries. 
But why do we never hear—and it ought to be shouted 
from the housetops—the exact opposite of this? A 
democratic country can exist only where a large pro- 
portion of the people have the religious conviction that 
all men stand equal in the sight of God and that every 
man has the right to worship as he sees fit. 

Weare apt to think of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence purely as a political statement. It is 
nothing of the sort. Every schoolboy knows those 
immortal words: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.”’ That is a religious conviction 
incorporated in a political document. However much 
the signers of the Declaration may have differed among 
themselves about the details of belief and practice of 
their religion, they all held in common this great re- 
ligious conviction; and so vital was it to them that 
they placed it at the very beginning of the Declaration 
of Independence and based upon it all that follows. 

The government of any people in the long run 
will reflect the religion of that people. If the religion 
gives the people a sense of individual futility and 
helplessness they will live under a dictator or a highly 
centralized government. On the other hand, if the 
religion gives the people the conviction of individual 
worth and capability theirs will be a democratic 
government. 

Surely here is the challenge of the new year to 
us. For the God of our faith is not a capricious god, 
who in his own time and at his own pleasure will make 
this a better world; the God of our faith is not an in- 
different god, who from afar off views with unconcern 
the trials and disasters which beset man. No, the 
God of our faith is a god who has breathed into man 
the very breath of his own spirit, giving to man not 
only the obligation but also the capacity to make his 
kingdom come on earth. 

The grandeur of this conception of God and of 
man and of the relation of one to the other cannot 
adequately be put into words by anyone; the majesty 
of its dignity and beauty cannot be described. Yet, 
wonder of wonders: man—the gifted poet and the 
lowly laborer, you and I, every man—can, in his own 
soul, apprehend the grandeur that the mouth may not 
utter. 

Just as a hundred years ago this Church had for 
that age a great message—the worth and dignity of 
man—so today it has for our own time a vital and im- 
portant message—Man Can Trust His Own Soul. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Status of Appeals --- February First 


One hundred and fifteen branches have already sent in contributions for the Ap- 
peals, with fifty-two showing increases over last year and many others indicating that 


they would send more later. 
tion whatever last year. 


Sixteen branches have responded that made no contribu- 


Although the amount received so far is very gratifying, we still have a long road 


ahead of us if the Appeals are to be filled. 


Last year the foreign appeals showed the largest deficits but we hope that this will 


not again be true. 


Even though the amount received so far is larger than it was at this 


time a year ago, there is still $989 which must come in if we are to reach our goal in the 


case of the foreign appeals alone. 


If you feel that your members need more information in regard to this work, why 
not secure the Appeals slides for use at one of your meetings? Information in regard to 
them may be secured from Miss Margaret S. Ball, 35 Waban Street, Newton, Mass. 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
Chautauqua 


Eiinsdsle lier ro. 3820 Sie sie rtere tener ae 


Hungary 


FlurricanevReliet rye oc ie oe eee 
Ta seep cin ti spec Soe ok Graves cere 


Meadville it. cis:jeiciig ic stele tastclers < ciotries oie 


Proctor Academy 
Radio Broadcasting 
Rowe Camp 


WONEKEE IT. ee OO Se oat tet eee 


i 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 

$ 300 $115.50 $184.50 

Wate 000) 825.48 174.52 
tte 800 138.50 161.50 
te 200) 75.50 124.50 
ee LOO 40.00 60.00 
Ei eT OUO 153.00 347.00 
cord 2000 243.50 256.50 
Beem ee fii) 80.00 820.00 
Mester AAU 89.50 110.50 
teen | 4741) 83.50 166.50 
shaty EroUO 142.50 157.50 
cep) 000 178.00 822.00 
he city OCO) 299.00 201.00 
i774) | O00 189.50 860.50 
at MDs t, 61.00 89.00 
IN ae 400 189.50 210.50 
¢ege 1300 172.50 127.50 
fea 000 220.00 280.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the Genera] 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Christian Women Confer 


The February meeting of the Monday 
Conference was of unusual interest to our 
Unitarian women who had the pleasure of 
hearing an outline of four other Protestant 
groups, given by their state leaders. The 
speakers were representative of the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist and Epis- 
copal Churches and their account of the 
plans and problems of their various 
women’s organizations proved them to be 
working with educational, devotional, so- 
cial relations and international committees 
very similar to those of our Alliance. They 
have the same problems to overcome, and 
Christian democracy in the world of today 
is their goal. 

The enthusiastic intelligence of these 
splendid women, all of whom described the 
highlights of their work, testified to the 
great forces at work for the betterment of 
humanity. One speaker termed the human 
race “a woman’s problem; her organiza- 
tion a great motherhood, women are 
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willing to let great things grow out of small 
beginnings.” As an illustration she called 
attention to the growth of the university in 
Tokio from a small group of girls meeting 
with a missionary. Also from a minority 
group of eight earnest women, starting 
seventy years ago with two cents a week 
and a prayer, has grown an organization 
which today numbers over half a million 
women who-raise two million dollars an- 
nually to support the work of foreign mis- 
sions. 

One speaker considered leadership a 
major problem and stressed the impor- 
tance of having church work on a higher 
level in order to interest keen young minds. 
She deplored the lack of appreciation of 
the supreme value of God as creator and 
the lack of conviction of the importance 
of Christian faith. She considers that the 
great need is for people to realize what it 
means to be a Christian and what being a 
Christian means in the way of leadership 
and opportunity. Young people should 
see in this something supremely worth 


while to which to give of their time and 
their talent, so that the Christian Church 
should stand out over and above anything 
in the world today. 


Activities Among 


Alliances 


New York 


The Albany Branch opened its third 
season of bimonthly book reviews with 
“The Yearling.” Other books to be re- 
viewed are ““The Importance of Living,” 
“The Mortal Storm,” ‘Coming Victory of 
Democracy” and ‘‘Roots in the Sky.” At 
the conclusion of each of these reviews 
the meeting is open for discussion and this 
is followed by a luncheon. These reviews 
have brought in many women of the com- 
munity. 

Syracuse has had a number of meet- 
ings with this subject for discussion, “The 
Bible as Good Reading.” Other inter- 
esting items on the program are: “‘What 
is Being Done for Underprivileged Children 
in Syracuse,” “Educational Opportunities 
in Syracuse,” “Everyday Religion,” “The 


Place Unitarianism holds in the World’s 


Progress.” 
California 


San Diego has divided its members into 
eight groups, each of which has charge of a 
monthly luncheon. They hold monthly 
book reviews which are well attended and 
prove a good way to raise money. Besides 
subscribing to their church, they pay for 
the monthly church bulletins, for an at- 
tendant to look after the little children 
during Sunday morning service, and for 
extra music at Christmas and Easter. 
Five deserving families were helped at 
Christmas time. 


Maine 
Augusta calls its branch “The Channing 
Guild” and has a luncheon at each of 
its monthly meetings with splendid at- 
tendance. They are pleased to report 
forty children now in the parish and will 
soon start a church school. 


New Hampshire 


Andover. Through the efforts of Al- 
liance women forty children have gath- 
ered together for a real, live church school. 
The branch treasury furnished money for 
all the materials used and the president 
acts as superintendent. 


Massachusetts 


Wellesley Hills. A rummage sale and 
an “Open House” with sale and tea netted 
an amount sufficient to pay a large amount 
on church debt and running expenses, buy 
new hymnals, and save some for other 
projects. “New Members Day” brought 
in twenty-two new members. 


Better “Movies” and Radio Programs 


You can help bring into being better 
“Movie” programs and more pleasing 
radio broadcasts. This fact was stressed 
at the January Social Service Conference 
at which Irving A. Isaacs, an Independent 
Theater operator, and R. L. Harlow, vice 
president of the Yankee Network, spoke 
on their particular industries. 

Mr. Isaacs drew a vivid picture of the 
effects of block-booking and blind-selling 
upon the kind of ‘‘Movies’’ presented to 
the public. He explained that eight com- 
panies, popularly known as major dis- 
tributors, control eighty percent of the 
distribution as well as twenty percent of 
the theaters in the United States, and the 
smaller local operator must secure pic- 
tures from them if he is going to stay in 
the business. Their contracts give only a 
vague description of the picture, if any, 
with often only the name of the star 
appearing in a picture not yet made. A 
theater operator must agree to buy all 
pictures produced by a company, up to a 
certain maximum, and must pay for 
everything sent him whether he produces 
it or not. 

Block-booking allows the producer to 
refuse to sell to an operator any picture 
unless he buys all they produce, including 
a lot of “shorts,’”’ many of which cannot 
be shown for lack of time. A theater 
operator must play the game as he finds it 
or quit, and so far this monopoly has been 
able to withstand all attacks against it. 

You can help emancipate your com- 
munity from this domination by writing to 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., telling him 
you are interested in the Neally Bill, 
Senate number 280, and urging him to bring 
it into the Senate. 

Mr. Harlow gave a most enlightening 
talk on radio broadcasting. He stressed the 
fact that radio audiences themselves can 
influence the programs they get on the air, 
as the sponsors are vitally interested in 
holding their audiences. The problem of 
arranging radio programs is an extremely 
difficult one, as radio audiences are made 
up of all ages, nationalities and creeds. 
No individual could write out a program 
which he considered ideal and find in his 
own family another person who would 
absolutely agree with him. How, then, 
can radio programs possibly please the en- 
tire listening public? 

Extensive surveys by mail and house to 
house canvass, to find out exactly what 
people listen to, have shown that educa- 
tional programs are not the most popular. 
The varied school systems around Boston 
seem to make it impossible to have a 
unified educational program, although 
radio companies have offered their facili- 
ties to educational committees and have 
tried to get the cooperation of the state. 

The complaint that there is too much 
advertising is answered by the fact a spon- 


sor is not allowed over ten percent of their 
time. For instance, if he is paying $1400 
for a thirty-minute musical program with 
only three minutes for advertising, three 
minutes is surely not more than his money’s 
worth. 

In Europe the expense we cover here 
by advertising is taken care of by an an- 
nual tax levied on each radio, and nothing 
can be said over the radio that isn’t ap- 
proved by the government. Even among 
members of the European Broadcasting 
Companies themselves, I have never found 
one who advocated the European system 
of radio against our American system. 

Remember, you will get the radio pro- 
grams you want when you become suf- 
ficiently articulate to let the advertiser 
know what you want. Radio programs 
are going to be exactly what the public 
demands! 


Alliance Calendar 


Friday, February 17: Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m. 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Friday, March 3: Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m. Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, March 6: Monday Conference 
of Alliance Branches at Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston, 10.30 a.m. Con- 
ference Social Service, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins. Speaker, Mrs. Eva Whiting 
White, “Understanding People We Do 
Not Know.” Devotional service, Mrs. 
Paul G. Becker. 


Friday, March 17: Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a.m. 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


As the Alliance Reporter is published 
but once a month, it is impossible for this 
calendar to give up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion as to all conferences, etc. Further in- 
formation will be found on the first page of 
each weekly Register under “‘Forthcoming 
Events.” 


News from India 


Miss Margaret Barr writes from Shillong, 
Assam, India, that an Englishman and his 
wife are on their way to join her and help 
with her work which is steadily increasing 
in amount. She is not only organizing a 
school system for children of the Uni- 
tarian churches, but is a visiting minister 
for the whole district. 

Her work is financed by the British 
General Assembly. Our contribution to 
the Khasi Hills goes to the Unitarian 
Union to aid in the support of its fourteen 
churches. 


Uncle Sam Helps 
the Alliance 


Post Office Mission workers consider 
themselves real missionaries. They do not 
go from place to place personally but there 
is hardly a corner of the globe where 
Uncle Sam has not carried their gospel for 
them. The missionary spirit is strong in 
them although they are not classed as 
“evangelical.”” The Orthodox Church once 
claimed that liberalism cut the nerve of 
missionary effort; that the warmth of 
missionary zeal was produced by the eter- 
nal fire from which the heathen should be 
saved. It took Unitarians to pioneer in 
finding a new motive for missions, in service 
and in brotherly love; sharing the gifts of 
a universal Father. 

The Post Office Mission does not try 
primarily to make Unitarians; but to hold 
out a hand to those who already believe 
essentially as we do, but do not know it. 
It tries to show these people a way of life 
they can believe in. Many people have 
never heard of Unitarianism. An ‘“ad’’ 
used last winter—‘‘Who Are These Uni- 
tarians?”’ brought astonishing inquiries. 
There was a young man from Moose Jaw, 
who thought he had invented a religion all 
his own and who experienced a slight dis- 
appointment when he found himself in 
complete agreement with us. 

Do you understand about our advertis- 
ing of the Post Office Mission? Hach 
branch committee contributes to the ad- 
vertising fund, a large or small sum each 
year. The “ads” are inserted in papers 
and magazines and an astonishing number 
of answers come to us. Several have come 
from men who afterwards have become our 
own well-beloved ministers. Dr. U.'G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D. C., wrote in 1921, 
“Long, long ago, when I was in the slough 
of despond, I spied in a magazine a small 
P. O. M. ad and I answered it. The lit- 
erature sent me, and above all, the per- 
sonal and intelligent interest manifested 
by the friends who wrote the letters, saved 
the day for me. It literally saved my 
soul.” 

My dream of a Unitarian Hour on the 
radio under the auspices of the Post Office 
Mission came true last fall, and if all our 
ministers, whenever they speak on the 
radio, will tell their listeners to send to 25 
Beacon Street for information about the 
Unitarian gospel, how greatly the work of 
our committee will be increased! How 


effective this ‘‘mission work’? may become 
in this modern world of listeners! 


Maria B. Dewson, Chairman. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


We Willingly Give the 
Anti-Mooney Side the 
Last Word 


To the Editor: 

I have just opened The Christian Register 
of January 19, as I took it from the mail 
box. Can I believe my eyes! Mooney 
again! I thought you said last December 
that you hoped that your word then would 
be the last. Probably a good many of 
your readers said ‘‘amen” to that. Cer- 
tainly those of us who are interested in 
building up our Unitarianism on the Pa- 
cific Coast did, as it is (still) a pretty tick- 
lish subject hereabouts. 

But because you have brought up the 
subject again, wouldn’t it be fair that, 
having quoted what Governor Olson said 
somebody said that a former attorney of 
Mooney’s (now a judge in Montana) had 
said to somebody over the telephone, The 
Christian Register go on and quote that 
part of the Governor’s address to Mooney 
(I listened to the entire proceedings over 
the radio) with reference to “the many 
sincere people who still believe Mooney is 
guilty’? These people, he said, have very 
good reasons for their belief, ‘‘because of 
the company he had kept.’”’ It was known 
(he said) that Mooney was a boon com- 
panion of people (Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman) who, in a publication 
called “The Blast,’’ were advocating vio- 
lence. As assistant editor of the paper, it 
was generally believed that he wrote some 
of the inflammatory editorials. So, ad- 
mitted the Governor, his past record was 
such that people would have good reason 
to believe that he was the kind of man who 
could do that sort of thing. 

The Governor then referred to the “‘das- 
tardly crime’ of the McNamara brothers 
in Los Angeles—and for your information, 
in case you have forgotten, it is recalled 
that the same public acclaim against their 
conviction was started—when the McNa- 
maras confessed. 

Thereupon the Governor charged Moon- 
ey to so live in the future as to prove to 
these people that he was not the kind of 
man who would do the thing of which he 
had been accused. 

The triumph with which you announce 
that nobody appeared to protest his par- 
don is funny. Such an appearance would 
have been futile. Olson had promised that 
if he was elected he would pardon Mooney, 
and as a result of that promise he got the 
support of some $50,000 ‘“‘Mooney funds’ 
for his campaign. The “new” evidence 
which you quote as conclusive proof of 
your contention was “slid over’ by the 
Governor, who, being a lawyer, knew very 
well that it was not evidence admissible 
before any judicial body without direct 
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testimony and supporting facts. It seems 
throughout the years that both sides have 
been able to produce any type of evidence 
they wanted—like pulling rabbits out of 
hats. 

I think I should make it clear that I 
have no personal interest, as you seem to 
have, in proving whether or not the man 
was guilty. When I lived in New York and 
read The New Republic and other such 
publications rather lopsidedly, I thought 
these Californians must be outrageous 
people—unintelligent would have been ex- 
pressing it mildly. Since coming to live 
among them a number of years ago, I have 
decided that I have no right to any opinion 
on the subject because I have not read all 
the evidence; and I find that informed 
people who have read all the evidence do 
not share your viewpoint. And in any 
case, so far as I can analyze the reaction of 
these Californians—the people who were 
here in 1916 and before—it is as Governor 
Olson pointed out: the man had a bad 
record, so why be so sob-sistery about such 
a person. 

If Governor Olson can recognize that 
these people are sincere, and have reason 
for their belief, it seems to me that The 
Christian Register ought not to be dogmatic 
on the subject. 

Nor on any subject—which you fre- 
quently are. I mean by being “‘dogmatic”’ 
that you take the stand that everybody 
who believes the way you do on certain 
very controversial matters is wise and 
good; everyone who has a different view- 
point—whether Unitarians, Governors of 
California, or Judges in any Court, is 
wicked and influenced only by the very 
wicked people who don’t like the idea of 
being blown up. Imagine holding Justice 
Black up as an example of what a Judge 
should be—as you did in October. And it 
was just as bad to couple the name of a 
really great liberal like Justice Frankfurter 
with the release of Mooney as a “‘liberal’’ 
victory. 

We should learn, or try to learn, as 
Unitarians, not to be dogmatic—and this 
should refer as much to our political beliefs 
as to our religious beliefs. The word 
“liberal’’ has been so misused, so insulted, 
really, in many of the ideas with which it 
has been associated, that it has ceased to 
have any exact meaning. Today a be- 
liever in collectivism as a form of govern- 
ment calls himself a “‘liberal,’’ although 
historically, the person who still believes 
in the preservation of free American enter- 
prise and institutions is a liberal, and if 
“such men as” (Californians didn’t like 
that “‘such men as” either!) Hoover are its 
spokesmen, so much the better. But I 
would refer you to Walter Lippmann’s 
vital book, ‘“The Good Society,” a worthy 
background for every true liberal’s political 


creed, if, as a liberal, I am allowed that 
word. 

My interest in The Christian Register isto — 
see it built up as an organ of a liberal re- 
ligious faith; not as a propaganda sheet for 
political beliefs, be they “‘liberal,’’ conserv- 
ative or reactionary. You won’t find all 
religious liberals under any one “‘politi- 
cian’s’ banner. Controversial subjects 
should be presented in a manner showing 
proper respect for the opinions of others. 

Lillian W. Barbour. 

Oakland, Calif. 


Is the Gentleman 


Speaking Personally 
or Officially 2? 


Supreme Court of California 
Clerk’s Office, State Building 
San Francisco 
B. Grant Taylor 
Clerk 
Isadore Erb 
Chief Deputy 


To the Editor: 

The thought has often come to me that 
one may be truly grateful if he be neither 
a preacher nor an editor in these days, 
for each is expected to have something 
worth while to say on all subjects of public 
interest, on very brief investigation. With 
that in mind, I resisted at the moment the 
impulse which came to me to comment on 
the assured confidence of your announce- 
ment on page 35 of the January 19th issue 
of The Christian Register. My resistance 
was overcome, however, by the publica- 
tion herewith enclosed, and I venture to 
hope you may find time to read it, as well 
as the opinions of the courts therein re- 
ferred to. 

The California reports referred to may 
not be accessible to you, but the West 
Publishing Company reports for the en- 
tire country are doubtless available in the 
law libraries “just around the corner” 
from the above address. The opinion in 
210 California reports appears in Vol. 298 
Pacific Reporter, page 1071. The Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal opinion in People 
vs. Billings, 34 Cal. Appellate Reports 549, 
also appears in 168 Pacific Reporter, 396. 
The most recent version of the Mooney 
application for Habeas Corpus from 10 
California Reports (2nd) page 1, is pub- 
lished in 73 Pacific Reporter (2nd) page 
554. For me it would be a wearisome 
task to read all those opinions over again, 
but to one trained to grasp a subject by 
scanning the pages it should be an inter- 
esting and enjoyable diversion. 

Just a little more as to the assumption 
that the granting of a pardon establishes 
innocence as a fact. The governor may 
pardon the guilty as well as the innocent, 
with or without a hearing or belief in the 
justice of his act. The only restriction 
imposed by our law is that he shall make 


/a report to the legislature next to convene 
_ thereafter. Perhaps that is not a restric- 
tion, but rather a condition. The pardon 
referred to had been publicly promised be- 
| fore the election. How many votes either 
for or against were influenced by that 
promise no one can determine. While 
_ made an issue by some, it was a very minor 
‘one. This may be an answer to the query 
_as to why no one appeared, in opposition 
to the keeping of that promise, at the 
| “hearing.” 

_ The campaign to raise money by the 
_ Mooney Defense League and its supporters 
is now on for the avowed purpose of free- 
| ing Billings. The foregoing has been writ- 
_ ten in the hope The Register will not enlist 


in that campaign. 


| B. Grant Taylor. 


_ (The enclosure referred to is a letter 
| from Judge F. H. Dunne of the California 
Superior Court, refusing to recommend a 


| pardon for Billings.—Kd.) 


Another Letter from 
California 


To the Editor: 
| Congratulations on the artistic front to 

The Register and the addition of our re- 

vered denominational name. The con- 
_ tents, too, match the new dress with em- 
| phasis on the present-day social outlook 
and fairness in dealing with the various 
aspects of economic problems, so impor- 
tant in their religious implications. The 
January 26th number was stimulating 
from cover to cover—beginning with the 
résumé of Granville Hicks’ interesting 
talk before the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. His book, “I Like Amer- 
ica,’ has the spirit of tolerance which 
pervades The Register, and one does not 
have to agree in toto with the author to 
find the book both stimulating and enter- 
taining. 

It has been heartening from time to 
time to note in The Register high commen- 
dation of the American Civil Liberties 
Union as in one of the December editorials 
where it is mentioned first in the list of 
important associations everyone should 
join if possible. Shortly after reading the 
above I came across an excerpt from “The 
Forum” in The Reader’s Digest, called 
“The Watchdog of Liberty,” in which the 
A. C. L. U. is given credit as “the out- 
standing organization which translates 
the laws and ideals of the Bill of Rights 
into practical action.” 

I wish I might see the brave new flag 
waving in front of 25 Beacon Street, but 
we feel in closer touch with activities 
there since the stimulating visit of Mrs. 
Wise to our Alliance this week. We are 
indeed grateful for such an inspiring and 
charming visitor to the Pacific coast. 


Harriet A. Dillingham. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


What Next in Spain ? 


To the Editor: 

On July 18, 1986, civil war broke out in 
Spain. The tragic struggle that followed 
bears witness to the courageous deter- 
mination of the common people of Spain 
groping toward freedom and progress after 
centuries of feudalism, exemplified by a 
landed aristocracy, an entrenched army 
and an institutional Church. In April, 
1981, Alphonso XIII fled the country. A 
democratic Constitution similar to that of 
France was adopted during 1931. At the 
end of the Bourbon Monarchy 45.46 per- 
cent of the people over six years of age 
were illiterate, which constitutes an in- 
dictment against the established Roman 
Catholic Church entrusted with the edu- 
cation of all the people. Church and state 
were separated and the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from the country by governmental 
decree in January, 1982. 

Let’s skip the restive years of travail in 
Spain, best described as a “deluge of mud, 
blood and tears,” unspeakable cruelty and 
ruthlessness by loyalist and rebel, strikes, 
loss and hayoe wrought by uncontrolled 
revolutionary violence, and record the 
bitterly contested election of February, 
1986, which offered the opportunity for 
rebellion against constituted authority, for 
fascism was already knocking at the door 
in accordance with the well-laid plans of 
the Rome-Berlin axis. At once the op- 
ponents of the second Republic threw 
their united strength and resources against 
the building of a democratic Spain; while 
an aroused Spanish people were resolved 
to protect their constitutional rights and 
freedom. 

In the midst of continuous propaganda 
from both sides it has been difficult for 
American citizens to find the truth about 
Spain and the causes of the national 
tragedy. But this much we do know. 
Sixteen communists were elected to the 
Cortes out of 470 seats in the February, 
1986, election. Not a single representative 
of Spain’s radical groups was in the cabinet 
of the legal government elected by a ma- 
jority of the people of republican Spain. 
To accept the propaganda so prevalent 
in our country that the Spanish régime is 
communist or red, is to be intellectually dis- 
honest with malice aforethought. It is 
well to remember as an American citizen 
that our State Department has recognized 
officially from the first only the elected 
republican government of Spain, not the 
Spaniard Franco, who is making war on his 
own countrymen with money, arms and 
men furnished by Mussolini and Hitler, 
who contemplate control of the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

It is high time the persistent red-baiting 
should stop and the facts about the Span- 
ish situation be understood by American 
citizens. We should not permit ourselves 
to be diverted by any minority group im- 
pelled by a selfish purpose. The United 


States, Protestant and wedded to the demo- 
cratic ideal of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, cannot and has not done other 
than declare for the rebirth of the republic 
of Spain as the final outcome of the slaugh- 
ter and counter-slaughter of civil war. 

The fall of Barcelona during the past 
few days would seem to have brought 
Spain’s Second Republic to a tragic close. 
What manner of government will now pre- 
vail in Spain, nobody knows, and least of 
all the Spanish people who have suffered 
so much. The twenty-three million Span- 
iards, or what’s left of them after the holo- 
caust of a foreign invasion, will probably 
suffer a temporary fascist dictatorship. 
But the Spaniard is proud and will never 
forget nor forgive the foreign invasion of 
Moor, Italian and German. Small con- 
solation today to the Spanish psychology 
that human progress is made only at the 
cost of human blood. But we know that 
men die while ideas live on. After a 
breathing spell the theater of conflict, be- 
cause the democratic principle of freedom 
is at stake, will doubtless be transferred to 
Europe. Meanwhile, the world may rest 
assured that the Monarchy and the Church 
—equally criminal in precipitating this 
civil war—have gone from Spain forever. 
In future history Spain’s last two and a half 
years with whatever follows will probably 
be set down as a miniature picture of what 
occurred on such a gigantic scale in the 
Russian civil war. 

There is an intrinsic greatness about the 
Spanish people that should make Ameri- 
cans have faith that, in the throes of re- 
birth, democracy will finally prevail in a 
reunited, independent and _ prosperous 
Spain. 

Gustave Breaux. 

Louisville, Ky. 


We Owe the Church 
Our Attendance 


To the Editor: 

It is good to read of the loyalty and af- 
fection for her father of the contributor to 
the Children’s Page in The Register of 
February 2, and we must conclude that he 
is a very fine citizen. However, I think 
that our young friend has missed a point 
when she writes that she has ‘‘a more prac- 
tical religion than most people who attend 
church every Sunday.” 

There are, indeed, those who are so good 
that church attendance may be unneces- 
sary, although I believe that even the best 
of people will receive some benefit from 
regularly going to religious services. But 
supposing everybody felt the same: how 
long would our churches last? And who 
would want to live in a churchless com- 
munity? Those who have ever had that 
experience are not anxious to repeat it. 

I wonder if the persons who rarely or 
never attend church ever stop to think that 
our present civilization is an inheritance 
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from generations of our ancestors who were 
habitual church attendants and who were 
inspired with the teachings of Jesus? In 
a way, we owe so much to the Church that 
we can never hope to repay that debt, but 
those who ignore religious services and yet 
have good characters are living on the 
spiritual capital of their ancestors—a 
capital which in many families is rapidly 
becoming dissipated. It has been my 
experience to find that, as a rule, the 
families which continue to attend church 
—down to the youngest child—are better 
citizens and amount to more than those 
who have broken with the Church. And I 
am thinking of the families of religious 
liberals. 

One of the weaknesses of the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches today is the 
lack of loyalty of many an individual and 
family whose forebears were prominent in 
the same denomination. In some in- 
stances the local church receives so little 
support that it finally dies, and then there 
is no liberal place of worship. The children 
must attend Sunday school elsewhere, if 
they attend at all, and gradually that 
family is lost to the liberal faith. 

I am not writing this in criticism of the 
youthful writer to whom I have referred, 
for she and her father are evidently ex- 
ceptional individuals, but I know that the 
greatest weakness of the liberal churches is 
the poor attendance and support which 
they generally receive. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


A Scenic Attraction for 
Conference Visitors 


To the Editor: 

It is a rare occasion indeed upon which 
I feel called to write a letter to the editor 
of a publication. 

The occasion is upon reading the latest 
issue of The Register to arrive at the li- 
brary of the Oregon State College. In this 
issue is a detailed itinerary for next 
summer’s “Grand Tour’ to San Francisco 
from Boston and eastern and midwestern 
points. The particular squawk in mind is 
an error of omission rather than one of 
commission. 

The complaint is this: whoever made up 
the itinerary left out a most important 
scenic attraction between San Francisco 
and Portland. That portion of the trip is 
described in two lines by saying that some 
interesting scenery occurs around Grants 
Pass. This is true. However fora 750 mile 
run it is a masterpiece of understatement. 
Before arriving at Grants Pass, if the route 
is scheduled to take the Grants Pass route 
over which only one regular passenger 
train is operated per day, one passes 
through the Siskiyou Mountains and the 
pear orchards of the upper Rogue River 
Valley. South of the Siskiyous the train 
passes through the upper Sacramento 
River Canyon at the head of which stands 
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Mount Shasta. It is possible that there 
are a number of reasons why this group of 
Unitarians should be interested in the area 
around Mount Shasta and the mountain 
itself. I believe it has been said that there 
are those among us who also follow the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Annie 
Besant. One of their prophets is located at 
Mount Shasta—Mary Lee—of whom some 
easterners know. Again, Mount Shasta is 
the most easily accessible 14,000 foot peak 
on the Pacifie Coast for purposes of climb- 
ing and alpine recreation. (No skiing in 
August.) Again, it is the center of in- 
spiration for certain unusual cults such as 
phases of the AMORC Rosicrucians and 
the Ballardites. It may appear that in 
writing this I am looking out for myself 
in addition to telling you about the moun- 
tain. For I am custodian of the Shasta 
Alpine Lodge maintained at timberline at 
a delightfully named location—Horse 


Camp—by the Sierra Club of Califoraaa . 
for the purpose of providing shelter for its 
members and friends who are interested in 
the mountain and the climb to the summit, | 
The Lodge is operated on a nonprofit basis 
as an educational enterprise and details 
of conveniences can be obtained from the 
club offices in San Francisco or from myself. 

Unitarian young people in college or 
working on teacher’s college credits toward 
degrees may be interested in the fact that 
at the foot of this mountain there is a sum- 
mer camp operated by the Chico State 
College Summer School in which are given 
courses in education, etc., ete. Thus be- 
fore the San Francisco meetings and after 
college easterners could obtain new ex- 
periences in their college lives. 

Yours for a pleasant California sum- 
mer, 

Wm. Bridge Cooke. 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Massachusetts Governor 
Reaffirms Citizens’ Rights 


The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall was the 
principal speaker at a dinner given in 
Boston, Mass., on February 2 by the Mas- 
sachusetts Civil Liberties Committee, a 
branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Governor reaffirmed the rights of freedom 
of speech and assembly and press, de- 
claring that they are threatened today in 
the United States, as in the rest of the 
world, by the militant forces of authori- 
tarianism. 

“Tf you abandon any of the principles in 
the bill of rights, you undermine the demo- 
cratic representative system of government. 
But if you permit absolutely unrestricted 
free speech and the spread of doctrine that 
you know weakens our democracy, you 
risk that very order which is an essential 
feature of our democratic system. 

“So we must reconcile the authority 
necessary to preserve order with the free- 
dom indispensable to our life. 

“Local communities or perhaps the state 
itself sometimes violate the principles of 
the Bill of Rights in the field of industrial 
and labor relations. 

“Should picketing be allowed only where 
strikes exist? What about secondary boy- 
cotts? I firmly believe that our workers are 
entitled to the right of collective bargaining 
and peaceful picketing in any manner not 
accompanied by fraud, violence, deception 
or breach of the peace.” 

Professor Howard Mumford Jones of 
Harvard University, speaking on racial 
antagonism, made a revealing comparison 
between the conflicts of race existing today 
and the intolerance and persecution of 
several races, Indians, Frenchmen, Irish- 


men, Chinese, and Spaniards, exampled 
throughout American history. 

The need for an adequate social economy 
as a complement to the practical achieve- 
ment of the principles upheld in the Bill of 
Rights was emphasized by Thomas A. 
Eliot, regional director of the wage-hour 
bill. ‘Fear and economic coercion keep 
the Bill of Rights from becoming real 
liberty,’”’ he maintained. 

“Today the historical freedom of the 
powerful economic groups remains unim- 
paired. Freedom of other millions of 
Americans to say what they think has been 
lost, not through governmental action, but 
through the stringency of economic cir- 
cumstances. . . Freedom to starve is not 
part of the Bill of Rights. 

“The Bill of Rights did not guarantee to 
any man the unhampered right to hire and 
fire employees, to pay starvation wages and 
work sweat-shop hours. The use of the 
term ‘civil liberties’ as a rallying ery for 
the resistance of private privilege to public 
regulation is a dangerous deception.” 

“There will not be freedom for all 
Americans until some means of economic 
planning is possessed of a certain amount 
of economic power. We have got to get 
men back to work! True believers in Amer- 
ican liberty will strive toward this end.” 

Morris L. Ernst, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, declared that 
he was opposed to communism and fas- 
cism ‘“‘because in neither society does the 
human intelligence have an opportunity 
to develop.” 

The dinner was attended by over one 
thousand outstanding liberals and leaders 
in the field of education and labor. Uni- 
tarians were well represented among those 
present. Eleanor Bodkin. 


: The Southwest Affords a 
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| Clinic in Regionalism 
Over Three Hundred Hear Dr. Eliot 
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“Regionalism in Action” was the theme 


_of the second annual meeting of the South- 


west Regional Conference of Unitarian 
Churches at Dallas, Tex., January 28-29. 
True to its theme, the conference worked 
out a concrete project that would demon- 
strate the practicality of the regional idea 
so much to the fore in present-day Uni- 
tarianism. The project was conceived as 
long ago as November when Rev. A. E. 
von Stilli, minister of All Souls’ Church, 
Tulsa, Okla., and Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie of Houston, Tex., began planning 
the program. It grew immediately out of 
the remarkable results achieved in Dallas 
for the church school and the young people 


_ by Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 


of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Miss Wood spent several weeks with the 
newly revived Dallas church and when she 
left it looked as though she had made 
something out of nothing. Where there 
had been no school there was a going con- 
cern of three classes; and a fine group of 
youngsters in the Y. P. R. U. It was seen 
that if Miss Wood could spend a week or 
two in every church of the region we could 
work miracles. But it was also evident 
that Miss Wood could not spend that much 
time in our Southwestern churches. The 
next best thing would be to take the 
churches to Miss Wood—that is, have a 
religious education institute where teachers 
and youth could be trained. Mr. von Stilli, 
who is also president of the conference, was 
sure the region could and would do its part 
if help could be obtained from head- 
quarters in Boston. But that is exactly 
how regionalism was conceived—as the 
local churches organizing for their own 
needs, raising as much of the expenses as 
possible, and then asking for cooperation 
from headquarters. Not one step of the 
project was initiated from Boston—it all 
grew right down here in the Southwest. 
The project was brought before the con- 
ference early on the first day in a paper by 
the regional director, Mr. Petrie. The 
next day it was again discussed by Rev. 
Robert W. Jones of Memphis, Tenn. At 
the closing session the resolution was unan- 
imously adopted that the president ap- 
point a committee to work out the plans of 
the institute to be held probably early in 
June. Cooperation is being sought not 
only from the Religious Education Depart- 
ment but also from the Unitarian Youth 
Commission, the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance and 
all other agencies at Boston interested in 
the training of teachers and youth in this 
tremendously promising region. 

What are the evidences of the promise? 
The growth of the churches is one item. 


Mr. von Stilli, who has just finished ten 
years at Tulsa, shows a membership more 
than double what he began with; an aided 
church to go off the subsidy in April; a 
splendid church school run by his able 
field general, Mrs. von Stilli. Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Gesner, who began work in Dallas 
in September with an audience meeting in 
an auditorium rather than a congregation, 
passed the membership book one Sunday 
to see who considered himself a member. 
He obtained eighty-seven names! Within 
a few weeks the number had increased to 
138! At the morning service on January 
29, when Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, preached the sermon for Mr. Ges- 
ner’s installation, there were more than 
three hundred people present. 

The Houston church, after Rev. Arthur 
H. Winn had spent three years laying 
a solid foundation, has begun to grow, not 
so spectacularly as Tulsa and Dallas, but 
solidly, showing a 25 percent increase in 
attendance this quarter. Memphis is do- 
ing beautifully under its new minister, 
Mr. Jones. El Paso, handicapped as a 
field for liberal religion because a large per- 
centage of its population is Mexican, 
grows steadily under the able leadership 
of Rev. Harold H. Wright, whose personal- 
ity made a deep impression on the Dallas 
conference. 

Again, the alacrity with which the con- 
ference got down to business, made out a 
constitution for the conduct of its own 
affairs, and backed up Mr. von Stilli’s 
religious institute project, shows the 
spirit of self-help. F. F. Campbell, 
Houston layman, announced that his 
church had embarked on a ten year plan 
at the end of which it expected to have a 
new and adequate church plant, and to be 
entirely self-sustaining. Charles Alldredge 
of Fort Worth, Texas, spoke from his own 
experience as a publicity man on methods 
of hammering away at the public with our 
message—and the reception his words met 
with proved the determination of the re- 
gional churches to grow. And_ these 
churches are missionary-minded. Mr. 
von Stilli means to evangelize some city 
near him in Oklahoma; Mr. Gesner is 
already talking plans with Mr. Alldredge 
of opening up Fort Worth; Mr. Wright has 
hope of working in a college town forty-six 
miles from El Paso; Mr. Petrie expects to 
open missionary work out of Houston 
either in Corpus Christi, Beaumont, or 
Galveston. 

Every church in this field of magnificent 
distances was represented. Only Mr. 
Wright could attend from El Paso, nine 
hundred miles west of Dallas, but he came, 
saw, conquered. Eight drove the five 


hundred miles from Memphis. Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City were well represented, Tulsa 
with the largest of the out-of-town dele- 
gations. Two went from New Orleans, four 
from Memphis. 

The conference was saddened by the fact 
that the man in the Dallas church who 
perhaps more than any other was responsible 
for its revival died a few days before. His 
funeral was conducted by Mr. Gesner and 
Mr. Petrie. The first act of the conference 
was a minute of silence as a tribute to this 
staunch Unitarian at the suggestion of the 
conference president, Mr. von Stilli. In 
his charge to the congregation at Mr. 
Gesner’s installation Mr. Petrie urged the 
Dallas congregation to make the new church 
a living memorial to George W. Jalonick; 
while among the conference resolutions was 
one honoring his memory. 

Under the new constitution, which pro- 
vides for president, two vice presidents, 
secretary and treasurer, there is a board of 
directors composed of the above officers, 
the regional director who is appointed by 
the American Unitarian Association with 
the advice and consent of the conference, 
the regional chapter counselor of the Lay- 
men’s League and the regional vice president 
of the Women’s Alliance. It is thus hoped 
to work out a smoothly functioning machine 
in which every type of work within the re- 
gion will be thoroughly coordinated without 
overlapping; and that in turn the region 
will be completely coordinated with the 
American Unitarian Association and its 
departments and agencies. It was sug- 
gested during the conference that, while 
much progress had been made in Boston 
toward thorough coordination of its own 
work in dealing with the affairs of the 
churches, it was evident from certain. mis- 
understandings that there was still much 
to be done. 

Until the new constitution is ratified by 
five of the seven constituent churches the 
officers are: president, Rev. A. E. von Stilli, 
Tulsa; secretary, John Sherwood, Tulsa; 
treasurer, P. V. Fredman, Dallas. After the 
ratification it will be the president’s duty to 
appoint until the next meeting of the con- 
ference two vice presidents. Tulsa, Okla., 
was chosen as next meeting place because 
it was felt that the visiting delegations 
would greatly profit by seeing at first hand a 
church working so efficiently as the Tulsa 
church. The newly appointed Laymen’s 
League chapter counselor for the region is 
Eugene Keller, Jr., of Memphis. The fruits 
of the conference were most ably sum- 
marized by Rev. Charles G. Girelius, minis- 
ter of the New Orleans church. 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, who was a 
member of the staff of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for eight years, recently 
enrolled at Boston University for graduate 
study. She is living at 95 Prescott Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Study-Plans for Pilgrims to San Francisco 


In a recent article in The Register con- 
cerning plans for the conference at San 
Francisco, it was announced that there 
would be a preliminary trip on the way to 
San Francisco which would attempt to 
familiarize such of our ministers and lay- 
men as cared to go with certain aspects of 
social and industrial development across 
the United States. 

Plans for this seminar have now been 
rather definitely formulated and the itin- 
erary is given below. It is the endeavor of 
those in charge to visit a number of crucial 
industrial and social enterprises in the 
United States, to meet with those respon- 
sible for the developments and also with 
representative groups of labor leaders and 
students of America’s social industrial 
problems on the spot. In view of the fact 
that the seminar must be conducted during 
the hot summer months, it has been de- 
cided to take the trip across the northern 
section of the country. 

The trip will be in charge of Dr. Robert 
CC. Dexter, director of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, assisted by Rev. Carl 
B. Bihldorff of Louisville, Ky. Arrange- 
ments will be made in advance so that each 
problem will be carefully explained, and 
Dr. Dexter and Mr. Bihldorff will try to 
place each situation in proper perspective 
of the general social industrial develop- 
ment of our country. 

The cost of the trip will be little more 
than the ordinary trip across the country. 
Will any who are interested get in touch 
‘with Dr. Dexter at the earliest possible 
opportunity? Naturally the seminar can- 
not be held unless there is a sufficient num- 
ber to justify it. The itinerary and costs 
are given below. 


Social and Industrial Seminar 


Under the direction of 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter 


July 30: Leave Pennsylvania Station, 
New York, at 5.30 p.m. Arrive Wash- 
ington 10.05 p.m. Transfer provided to 
Hotel Powhatan, which will be our 
headquarters in this city. 

July 31: During the day we will interview 
several government officials in the Labor, 
State and other Departments. Leave 
Washington 11.40 p. m. 

August 1: Arrive Pittsburgh 8.15 a. m. 
and transfer to Hotel Pittsburgher. 
August 2: In Pittsburgh. During the two 
days we have here, we will spend most 
of our time visiting the great steel mills, 
and interviewing leaders of C. I. O. 

Unions. 

August 3: Leave Pittsburgh 8.30 a. m. 
Arrive Akron 11.20 a.m. Here we will 
spend half a day inspecting the rubber 
factories. Leave Akron 11.25 p. m. 

August 4: Arrive Detroit 7.25 a. m. and 
transfer to Hotel Statler. During the 
two days spent here, our group will go to 
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Dearborn to visit the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and inspection trips will be ar- 
ranged to other automobile plants and 
conferences with Labor and industrial 
leaders. 

August 5: Leave Detroit 4.25 p.m. Ar- 
rive Chicago 8.10 p. m. and transfer to 
Hotel Stevens. 

August 6: Sunday will be free for individ- 
ual pursuits in Chicago. ; 

August 7: A full day in Chicago, the 
nerve center of our great railway sys- 
tems. Visits will be made to the stock- 
yards and other centers of industry. 
Leave Chicago 11 p.m. 

August 8: Arrive St. Paul 8.20 a. m. and 
transfer to Hotel Lowry. Two days will 
be spent in the “Twin Cities” with time 
to study this great milling center. 

August 9: Leave St. Paul 9.40 p. m. 

August 10: Arrive Valley City, N. D., 
6.59 a. m., transfer to the Rudolf Hotel 
for breakfast. Valley City, situated a 
few miles west of Fargo in the dairy 
country, is an ideal place in which to 
study farm cooperatives. Leave Valley 
City 4.13 p. m. 

August 11: Arrive Red Lodge 9 a. m. and 
begin tour of the Yellowstone National 
Park. Motors take us into the Park by 
this newly created Gateway via Cooke 
City, Tower Falls, and Dunraven Pass, 
arriving at the Grand Canyon for din- 
ner and the night. 

August 12: After luncheon we will drive 
via the Norris Geyser Basin to Old 
Faithful for the night. 

August 13: Old Faithful will perform for 
us on schedule, and in the afternoon 
we motor to Yellowstone Lake for a 
night’s lodging. 

August 14: Our last day in the Park finds 
us motoring to Mammoth Hot Springs 
for supper, and then out the Gardiner 
Gateway. Leave Gardiner 7.15 p. m. 

August 15: Arrive Butte 12.20 p. m. and 
transfer to Hotel Finlen. Here we will 
have an opportunity to visit one of the 
copper mines and study conditions in a 
great mining center. 

August 16: Leave Butte 12.20 p. m. Ar- 
rive Spokane 8.50 p. m. and transfer to 
Hotel Davenport. 

August 17: During our stay here we will 
motor to the site of the Grand Coulee 
Dam to inspect at first hand one of the 
government’s great enterprises. 

August 18: Leave Spokane 9.10 p. m. 

August 19: Arrive Seattle 8.10 a. m. and 
transfer to the Hotel Olympic. Three 
days will be spent in Seattle, commercial 
center and port of our Northwest, study- 
ing the fishing, shipping and lumber in- 
dustries. 

August 20: Sunday at leisure in Seattle. 
There will be time for those who wish 
to take a day’s sail on Puget Sound to 
Victoria and back. 

August 21: Leave Seattle 4.20 p. m. 


August 22: Arrive San Francisco 6.52 p.m, 
and transfer to the hotel selected for 


members attending the conference. ~ 


There will be time before the conference 
convenes to study the labor problems of 
the San Francisco docks and the oriental 
neighborhoods of this great Pacific 
port. 


Rates 
In'Lower berth > :o2 secre $456.00 
In Upper berthiy s.r $447.00 
The Rates Include: 


The above rates include round trip rail 
tickets outward per itinerary to San Fran- 
cisco, with return by direct route to New 
York (not via Canadian Lines), pullman 
space as indicated, meals, transfers, in- 
spection and sightseeing trips per itinerary, 
and hotel accommodations in double rooms 
with bath—except during tour of the 
Yellowstone, where rooms with bath are 
extra. 


The Rates Do Not Include: 

All expenses during stay in San Francisco, 
gratuities to porters, waiters, or hotel 
servants throughout trip, and meals and 
pullman accommodations for return trip 
are not included. 


Israel’s Contribution 
to Our Life 


From a sermon by William Safford Jones 


.... Let us fix our gaze this morning 
upon Israel’s distinctive contribution to 
the race. Let us consider our spiritual 
indebtedness to the Jew, first, for our idea 
of the unity of God. 

Often the noblest thinkers among the 
Jews had to battle for it against over- 
whelming odds. The worship of the local 
Baals on the high places, joyous and fes- 
tive in nature, came near absorbing the 
worship of Yahweh. The recognition of 
the actual existence of the gods of surround- 
ing peoples almost destroyed Israel’s con- 
fidence in its own God when defeat in war 
followed its banner or its Ark. The impor- 
tation of foreign cults in days of national 
prosperity and luxury endangered the 
prestige and supremacy of the God of 
Israel. Years of exile in contact with new 
systems of religious thought and practice 
might naturally have tended to obliterate 
the idea of Yahweh... . 

But Israel rose triumphant over all 
temptations and allurements. Even the 
destruction of her Temple did not destroy 
her faith in the Eternal One. 

Secondly, we are indebted to Israel for 
the idea of the kinship, the oneness, of re- 
ligion and morality. 

In the early days of national existence 
this marked off the Jews from their neigh- 
bors. . . . So close was the connection be- 
tween religion and morality that no dis- 
tinction was made in Judaism between re- 
ligious and civil law. Church and state 
were one in fact. 
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No doubt by the piling of requirement 
"upon requirement the law became a terrible 
burden. In the time of Jesus it was hard 
for a conscientious Jew to keep it on ac- 
count of its excessive demands. Only by 
_ quibbling could hedoso. ... 
| But we must not forget that the intention 
| of the law was and is to turn religion into 
actual practice, to make every act of daily 
life ethical. The legislation embodied in 
| the Pentateuch is not Mosaic, critics tell us, 

but dates from a much later priestly 
_ period. In and through the rules laid down 
_in these books, however, there breathes a 
| surprising spirit of kindness and justice. 
| Here and there you come across a harsh 


-_ and cruel law, but no more harsh and cruel 
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_ than we should expect to find in those 
| barbarous times. An unlooked-for human- 
ity in the treatment of criminals, an un- 
expected humaneness in the care of ani- 
| mals—that is what we also find. Justice 
to rich and poor alike, condemnation of 
bearing false witness and of tale-bearing 


| and of bribe-taking—let us recall these as 


well as revengeful utterances. 
Thirdly, we are indebted to Israel for a 


\ great literature and a great life. The Jews 


produced no valuable scientific work, no 
work of art, no great treatise on juris- 
prudence, no profound philosophy of 
history (except when they came in contact 
with Alexandrian thought), no ecclesias- 
tical institution which has been able to 
withstand modern criticism. 

What did they bring forth? A religious 
literature, if we except the New Testament, 
unsurpassed among the Scriptures of the 
world. The Book of Religions is Israel’s 
‘contribution to the world... . 

And the western world is also debtor 
to Israel for the Jewish carpenter’s son, 
the Son of God to Christians, orthodox or 
liberal. The Ideal Man we call him, yes, 
but let us not forget that he was the Man 
of Nazareth. Today all enlightened Jews, 
orthodox or liberal, claim Jesus as one of 
the best fruits of Judaism. They are proud 
of the fact that he was a Jew. Let us rise 
above the centuries of controversy and en- 
mity and give credit to whom credit is due; 
Israel gave us our Lord and Master, Jesus 
of Nazareth in Galilee. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylsten Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Sunday service 
at 1lla.m. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. February 20, organ 
yecital by Mr. Robinson. February 21, Rev. Arthur 
L. Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity Church, Boston. 
February 23 and 24, Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., 
University of Chicago. Wednesday vesper at 5.15 
p. m. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visiters. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Every Member of 


Your Church 
Should have a Copy of 


THE PATTERN 


on the 


MOUNTAIN 


THE UNITARIAN LENTEN MANUAL 


for 1939 


by 
EDWIN BURDETTE BACKUS 


MINISTER OF ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Sample selection from the reading for the twelfth day: 

I cannot read the wondrous story of how man has been shaped 
in body and mind through the efforts of countless generations 
without thrilling to its meaning for me. It awakens a reverence 
for what I behold in the eyes of my comrades; it kindles the awe 
with which I view my own being. It challenges my desire to share 
in this unending process by which my brothers have established 
themselves in the earth, have warmed it with love, quickened it 
with conscience, made it more secure with mounting knowledge, 
fortified it with doubt-encompassing faith. | rejoice in the pros- 
pect which the achievement of the past disclosesin the eye of hope. 


10 cents per copy 
BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Statesmen’s References to God are 
Frequent but Usually in the In- 
transitive Sense of That 
Ambiguous Verb 


Reading up for a sermon on Lincoln’s 
birthday, I noticed that Barton believes 
the only phrase in the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress which Lincoln, while speaking, added 
to his written manuscript was, ‘‘under 
God.” It reminded me of a story about 
Stanley Baldwin when he was Prime Min- 
ister. His secretary found a speech on the 
Premier’s desk and in the margin noticed 
a penciled inscription: “Refer to A. G.” 
The secretary took the manuscript to the 
attorney general who duly returned it 
with the remark that he found nothing to 
criticize in the passage; indeed, it seemed 
to have no particular relevance to his 
office. When the secretary reported to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin explained 
that his note was simply to remind himself, 
and A. G. meant Almighty God.—R. G.-S. 


Another Theistic Ambiguity 


The above story reminds us of another. 
Gladstone was throwing a house party. 
Guests who had reached the breakfast 
room a little earlier than their host were 
discussing a transcendental subject and 
were not getting very far. At length in 
intellectual resignation one of them re- 


marked: ‘Well, there’s One above who 
knows.”’ Whereupon Mrs. Gladstone re- 
marked: “He will be down in a minute or 
two.” 


Parents Can Certainly Sympathize 
With Those who Earn their 
Living Behind ‘‘Infor- 
mation”? windows 

And if we miss the mail this week it will 
be due to the delay caused by George 
(aetat. 8) who interrupted us with this 
question: ‘‘What is a literary allusion?” 

While we were still pondering he thought 
he would lighten our task by circumscribing 
Tus 

“T know what an optical illusion is and 
what an auditory illusion is.” 


Broad Cultural Front in Washington 

Extract from a newspaper report: “The 
adult classes of the church school at 10 
a.m. will hear Judge C.S. Lobingier discuss 
“The Code of Hammurabi and Its Rela- 
tion to Exodus,” and Representative Mar- 
tin Dies on “Safeguarding Democracy.” 


Unitarians are First in—well, all the 
usual things,—and First in 
Getting Photographed 

JB H. T. relays us a page from a recent 
New York Times Book Review in which 
Robert Taft’s “Photography and the 
American Scene’’ is reviewed and in the 
review we learn that Professor Samuel F. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Membership in the League is open to all men 
of good character, regardless of race or creed. 

A new member may be admitted first as a 
member of a local League Chapter by paying his 
national dues of $1.00 — plus his chapter dues — 
through that chapter. Where there is no organized 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, appli- 
cation for membership may be made directly to 


League Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription eounts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 880 kiloeycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilecycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kiloeycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


B. Morse made the first American camera 
to take daguerreotype pictures—after in- 
structions he read in The London Globe— 
pointed it at the nearest building, visible 
from the staircase of the university, ex- 
posed for five minutes, developed, and thus 
made the first photograph of “The Uni- 
tarian Church.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


b-! = kor following hotels b agen of patronage- 
They render nak te tt service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


